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first three weeks of the Paris Conference ha I Ee 
wasted at all. ind all the arguments constructed to protect Russian [ vet 
mnuendoes and the charges on matters use she makes of it. On = 
- purposes of the Conference there has obvi of the Paris Conference, ee ei | 
conflict of principle. The world is divided from reports her use of balancing . a 
manner. peoples of The Appeal to Power Politics a. > 
exactly taking place and But what seems to be intolerable is the Mes 
for. It must be assumed, the Conference. Questions of treaty settle Fie 
are not noticeably less sensible j§ decided not by justice but an unblushing, oe 
and can now sce a little more clearly § power politics. The appeal is not even di = 
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THE INQUIRER, 


the Prodigal Son more inspiring than the Parable of the 
aaa sonadhen? He would be a bold man who answered 
“Yes”, and an even bolder who said “No”. 


But I forgot something. I thought that the greatest story 
in the New Testament must necessarily be one of the Parables. 
But the competitors from one School, the one that gained the 
highest marks, had a different idea. They by-passed all the 
Parables, and, with unanimous voice, declared: “The greatest 
story in the New Testament is the Story of the Resurrection”. 


significant—story in the New Testament. But is it a myth? 
It contains mythological elements, but to admit that is by 
no means the same thing as saying that the whole story is a 


which people have become convinced that Death is not the 
mnd of Life. First, there are those who have started from the 
assurance that Jesus is alive. Secondly, there are those who 
have started from the assurance that God is alive. as 
to the first method, the argument runs: “Jesus was ified, 
dead, and buried. Yet he lives. Because he lives, we shall 
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fact. 
But why? What led successive ; 
to assume that the experience of the first disci =p ven 
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i of the testi- 
mony of the first disciples? 1 think not. The evidence seems 
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still being written, designed to show that the testimony of the 
first disciples is reliable testimony. Or, at least, that the 
substance of it is reliable. I do not despise these books. But, 


when I read them, I am reminded of the saying of Tertullian : 


“I do not believe because I reason; I believe and, then I 
reason, in order to show that my belief is reasonable.” 

If this analysis of the situation is correct, the two methods 
of argument—the one which starts from the assurance that 


It therefore causes me no concern to know that there are 
mythological elements mixed up with the New Testament 
Story of the Resurrection. These elements do not affect the 
essential point of the story, which is that Jesus was alive after 
he was dead, and convinced his disciples that he was alive. 
I am aware of the fact that there are discrepancies in the New 
Testament accounts of the Resurrection, but these are not 
more grave than commonly occur in eye-witnesses’ accounts 
of events which were undoubtedly historical—of Lincoln’s 
speech at Gettysburg, for instance. One who heard Lincoln 
said that he used notes, another that he used no notes, another 
that the speech left the audience cold and disappointed, 
another that it was followed by prolonged applause, another 
that it was received in a reverent silence too deep for applause 
—and so on. Despite these di 


Lincoln did speak at Gettysburg, and I believe that Jesus was 
alive after he was dead. 


“WHY I BELIEVE IN ADVANCING UNITARIANISM’’ 


UNDER THE above title the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has brought together in a striking pamphlet the views 
of a large number of well-known men. Lord Woolton makes 
a contribution and writes as follows: 

“The réle of Unitarianism in the world is the réle 
of an intelligent religion. I believe in Advancing Unitarianism 
because I believe the world 


ies, I believe that 
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Resurrection be regarded as a myth, the influence it has font dey oF 
exerted over the thoughts and actions of many generations method ‘Wheth h | 
the ner t is conscious of it or not, the | 
of Christians stamps it as - Power of God is his starting-point, and the Resurrection is 
the necessary and sufficient result of the operation of that | 
Power. 
live also”. According to the second method, the t : 
runs: “God is, and God is good. Because Ho liven, 
live in Him. Because He is good, it is not possible that Death : 
and Sin and Evil should be the final Victors. In Him, all — 
that is of real value is upheld and preserved.” a oS 
I shall endeavour to show that these two methods of ee 
argument are not really two, but one. ‘tee 
It is commonly said that the first method is the method cs > 
of traditional Christianity. But is it? I appeal to one whom the greatest speech ever made by a statesman? Well, Bs 5 
nt-rank authority—St. Peter. _ Lincoln at Gettysburg would take some beating. The greatest Byte 
Whit Sunday: “God rajsed story in the New Testament? The answer, I think, must be ea 
gs of death; because it was “The Story of the Resurrection”. But the greatness of that tee 
holden of it.” It was not Story is not a greatness of miracle; it is a greatness of natural- aie 3s 
od is what He is. St. Peter's _ ness, of inevitability, of Love Triumphant because (to adapt Be to 
bd. He does not believe in S. Peter’s words) “it was not possible that Love should be ea 
eves in the Resurrection; he holden of Death”. I believe in the Resurrection because I eae 
se he believes in the Power _ believe in that Divine Impossibility. a 
tianity has seemed to take the Resurrection, rather than the i. 
Power of God, as its starting-point. But look deeper. Why fe 
did the traditionalists believe in the Resurrection? Because ba 
of what they read in the New Testament? Not entirely. All R= 
that the New Testament Story proved, all that it could prove, es 
was that the first disciples believed that Jesus was alive after te 
-he was dead. The question remained: was this belief of bts 
theirs based on fact or on fancy? The traditionalists (and ie © 
also, of course, many who were not traditionalists) believed xtension Of an underlying sf Mw liberalism +? 
“I think that the religious motive in people is very strong, St 
that the desire to believe in some force outside us 1s inherent 
acquire ‘ are in 
actual Encounter with Reality? They assumed this, not Lame ly When they look at the older creeds they find them 
they held certain convictions about the nature of God. itis § mings, so to speak, around the Deity. That is where | 
not my present purpose to opinion about the § Unitarianism comes mn. | 
phenomena of modern Spirit | “Unitarianism offers something sensible, something so 
Power that is outside us and in the teachings of a human 
disciples because they believed in the reliability of God. Cote, ube eacteaes o ay the relation of man to man. | 
Will anyone that I have put it the | It was this that brought me to _  €6—(C | 
“The various trends towards authoritarianism in many : 
religious faiths are a matter of the gravest concern. The a 
in cconomics, in politics, in . 
believing im a could not contradict His nature, _ “Freedom of ach is the basis of Unitarianism. 
the final victor. But oftentimes they were not fully aware of | action—always, in the latter case, recognizing that freedom | 
the mental processes by which they reached their conclusions: & 
and it seemed to them that their faith was based on the #=-™an to man. In the political ficld, the that pro- | a 
i know that learned books have been written, and are} Christian thought. | 


the of liberalism has gone 
into eclipse. I do not agree. Liberalism possesses great 
power, and great has 
a very special obligation for the nourishing iberal spirit 
in That is why I believe with 
all my heart in Advancing Unitarianism and Religious 
Liberalism.” | 


INTERPRETATIONS OF 


HUMAN LIFE-II 


WORDSWORTH’S “THE PRELUDE” | 
By HUBERT G. WOODFORD 


“THE PRELUDE” was the autobiographical poem i 
the greatest poet of Nature describes the growth of his mind 


the poet was 35 and the other was 

revised during his years and published in the year of 
. Professor de Selincourt has carefully compared 
ts, and whilst there are clear signs of a growing 
much of the poet’s earlier 
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rock—and “feel a Presence”, and receive an impulse, or 
warning or affection. Looking back over the hills and valleys 
of his past years, Wordsworth attributes all his virtues to one 
source. His contentment with modest pleasures, his purity of 
heart and his freedom from little enmities and low desires, 
are all Nature’s gifts. 3 
When Wordsworth realises how poor his life would have 
been cut off from this wealthy he sees that 
there is a.social problem to be faced. What of the multitudes 


an 
Oppression worse than death 
rf Salutes at their being’s birth, where grace 
Of culture hath been utterly unknown, 
And poverty and labour in excess, 
From day to day preoccupy the ground 
Of the affections, and Nature’s self 
Oppose a deeper nature; there indeed, 
Love cannot be; nor does it thrive with ease 
Among the close and overcrowded haunts 
_ Of cities, where the human heart is sick, 
And the eye feeds it not, and cannot feed. 


might well weep over the 
city. It so often menaces the higher life of man. City is 
not necessarily a false development in civilisation, but the 
cities of modern industrial countries are. It is difficult to 


way for ourselves, Nature may show us in a rather unpleasant 
manner that her warnings through poets 
must not be ignored. The spirit of greed has for many years 


THE BLUETAPE LETTERS—II 


[That very unpleasant person “Bluetape” writes this week to 
another correspondent upon the “Other Side” and the 


These inventions, we believe, are the 


“A little knowledge is a dangerous thi 
Drink deep or taste not the Free Christian 


spring. 
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men 
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awa 
rom boy Oo maturity. some saint 0 mn a de 
could render this epic into prose it might take its place among 
the supreme autobiographies of the world. . spec 
We know now that there were two editions of this work— men 
the original version of 1805 and the revised version of 1850. allo 
This, of course, is one of the demoralising things about So y 
cities. They shut men away from the healing and regenera- 
ardour, we must, I think, agree that the poem of 1850 reflects ee 
= of Nature  °nter London by train without being reminded of the worst 
i around him had acted on his mind and shaped his character circles of Dante’s Inferno. It is a place where, as Words- 
worth says, the “wealthy few, who see by artificial lights, 
pervading Spun, stared him to pure thought and noble National stuien lies, according to our poet, in a return to 
Nature’s simpler ways and primal truths. Our so-called 
Wisdom and Spirit of the universe! national progress and prosperity is of no avail if a canker of 
Thou Soul that art the eternity of thought, decay is eating into the soul of the people. There is just this 
That gives to forms and images a breath hope for us, that if we have not the wisdom to find the better 
And everlasting motion; not in vain 
By day or starlight thus, from my first dawn 
| Of childhood, didst thou intertwine for me 
ot with the mean WOrks OF man, of mechanical industrialism in to such necessary 
But with high objects and enduring things— work as agriculture, with the result that we have gradually 
With life and nature—purifying thus drifted towards a condition of industrial competition in which 
The elements of feeling and of thought, at last we may find ourselves possessed of ing except 
And sanctifying by such discipline, — food to eat. In that day we shall wish that we had pau 
| Both pain and fear, until we recognise little more attention to “impractical dreamers” like Words- 
: A grandeur in the beating of the heart. worth. As practical people we ought to be far more concerned 
At an early period of his life, Nature’s influence was, about the glaring fact that the more modern countries develop 
doubtless, not recognised by him, but subconsciously, as in _—itthe more their wheatfields shrink. 
the case of his own “Lucy Gray”, the environment of beauty, The “Prelude” of Wordsworth is lovely poetry, but it is 
with its solemn grandeur of mountain, wood and stream, j§ something more. It is the vision of man, cradled in Nature, 
And linked with this wondrous earth at so many points, and often, 
in time there awoke a sympathy between Words- _iike the poct himself, — far from his native haunts, 
worth and Nature, which led him to regard her not merely as a i in Nyy ny = co concludes with the return of 
a three-fold canvas of earth and sea and sky, on which was § Wordsworth to the Lake country as to a permanent home, so 
displayed a vast and ever-changing pageant of beauty, but mankind as a whole may leave the great Mother’s heart, but 
as something alive from centre to circumference. To him sooner or later it must wander home. 
God, Man and Nature appeared in intimate union, and this 
an ecstatic apprehension of “that interior life 
In which all beings live with God, themselves 
as 
Unitarian churches. “Bluetape’s” real fears about these 
Is from the cloudless West, when all _ churches will come out in further correspondence.} 
The hemisphere is one cerulean blue. My Dear G 
The news of your volte-face amazes and disgus's 
walls, but only the blue sky, and meither priest mor poet - 
altar were needed, there might be 
A communion that transcends 
The preoccupation with Spinoza is revealed in the _in store for you if you persist in over to the Other Side. 
God of the “Prelude” “the Spirit which had sob. fear Pinkglss has been ting to you and painting 
another of his exaggerated pictures of the Enemy's 
could realise an u life at any moment, but also pects. To desert our glorious Came and cater bs ranks & 
lived a distinct life in every part. | eae aa to try and cast out by Beelzebub with a vengeance! 
could commune with one of the parts—a tree, a flower, a I feel i my duty to warm you of the consequences of 
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or such an ill-conceived act. For don’t imagine you will have an 
2ys easy time in their-Army. The Enemy may be a pack of 
me fools, but they’re not likely to make. a General of you all 
of ina minute. Take your training and promotion, for example. 
es, First, you will have to run the gauntlet of one or two pestilent 


committees, followed by attendance at an even more vile 


ve O.T.C. There they will try to lick you into the shape of a 
lat “cultured gentleman”, with a smattering of knowledge of 
les tactics and strategy. ve 


a 
ry qn 
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THE DAWN was just breaking when 1 looked from m 
window on the hill over the far-flung landscape and worded 


On this Course you may possibly find yourself in amazement, for the spreading light of dawn had revealed 
congenial company—some compensation for later disappoint- a strange thing. For A ny along the valley below me there 
ments—but all your companions may not be the Devil’s Own _ stretched a golden strand pret 
you really are, and the new regimen of self-discipline and green. but, in the main, hing STiabe 
preparation for Command would be very irksome to a free- m right to left as far | he i 
man of this world. But suppose you stick it out and are _ ment lasted only for a moment, for I soon aaa | 
awarded a commission, I ought to warn you, the chances of _I looked upon was not sand a , 
a job are by the 
Enemy, largely owing to Our prompting—{I take touch of a magician’s wand. Slow tat 
special pride in this, for I travel continually on this assign- change had come from vivi i HAR 
ment)—keeps his commanders on low rates of pay and short had hardly noticed it ae 
allowances, a sure cause of inefficiency and embarrassment. § minutes of dawn the sun had revealed it a’ 
- So you see it would be a heck of a game trying to make ends | wonder. So one may see some morning in veal 
i meet, wouldn’t it? Especially with the Chief working night face that dimly reminds one of onese ea 
he on his latest No. 1 Rocket Inflation ! it is oneself, ae 
7 course you might y and find yourself able to | tomed to see, but an ageing man, wrinkled and furrowed pal 
‘o keep the wolf from the door. But then your troubles would . ” iq 
rm not be over by a long chalk, not they. But it was not to pas 
me Unless you are stationed in a very unusual Centre of on that scene of the near ee): 
™ Resistance, your troops will be scattered, few in number, and I thought of an old 1 +h 
“4 poorly equipped. Some of them will not be acquainted with | cannot remember, but the “ea 
“ even the rudiments of Army discipline and will show a blissful mind after many years. It told how ie 
~ ignorance Of their Cause. Others you cannot expect to see _ first scattered in the a 
ed at the Drill Hall more than once or twice a year at the most, _ harvest; how the corn was moss) 
a the voluntary principle having run riot amongst them for the mill and made into eter 
years. bread eaten together 
sa not go on int 
: the parades of a few miserable platoons. Your fellow-officers. prayer, but I wish } could recapture the beauty ay 
i for the most part, will be in similar ; to im which it was expressed. "Sa i 
yourself. They, too, will have found their nominal commands __Looking at that 
ry difficult to manage, so that their conversation at Staff Talks it seemed strange to n ee 
ly will not exactly raise your spirits. You may well wonder at immense significance a 2 
H their surprising attachment to the Enemy’s Cause. But habit breaking of bread. ai 
mt Sa strong master. . . . Of course some—the right sort from Service shared in daily a 7 
“ our point of view—really enjoy not having too frequent of the earth. In countless fields over the ae K 
" parades or too many recruits to train. It allows them to __ the seed is scattered, the harvest is aie e 
-d ngage in other harmless pursuits, harmless so far as We are _from those fields, the bread ae el 
your 
faithful troopers for several months, perhaps even-for a od, Barbarian, 
e, year or two, but I really can’t see you going on a __ the fruit of the earth. oa ci 
" dead horse. Why enter the Enemy’s Service at all? You the mind of Jesus when he ae 
" have nothing to gain and a lot to lose. So far as the majority “This is my body.” Ee a 
f of people today are concerned, his Marching Orders are in a Bread has always seemed elemental of Veae 
foreign language. them? Who human things. Looking into a York- 
knows what shire farmhouse ew 
ut Liberty to be the remotest 
found? And that no ie) 
whe nderstanding? me. The 
ree Christian will turn as I from the loaf Ee 
ws, | should have the sight has mee 
0 Camp. The very seemed to be and a 
le almost makes me present, has home pease 
¥ Goodness of Man. At the present time we, | ee 
e have a spark of perhaps, i whose cig 
tear fellow, need is statesmen and i 
nis of the need of ee 
thought 
bread, a 
come 
Sons of God? 
4 musts had 
have 


age 
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= feat Delore te advancing armies o 
a the day. 1 thought of the first chapter. of Genesis and of how Ba) 
rent was upon the face of the deep until God said “Let ae 
ere De light”. and there ae Lick | 
Beneath the sun ? See in cach other man a brother, of the same “as 
Muse. Huzox of the same flesh, spirit of the same spirit. “ae 
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The General Assembly £100,000 Appeal 
A NATIVITY PLAY HAVE YOU YET? 

RB G.E.H BA Hon. Treasurer: Harold B. Moore 
fe 18 Grange Avenue, Hale, Nr. Altrincham, Cheshire 
This nativity play should prove very acceptable for "Watch this space for weekly announcements. 
Sunday School use and Christmas Services. It has been | ‘CHANGE OF ADDRESS ie 
performed many times in Adelaide where Mr. Hale was Please note that after August 19, 1946, the address of the Hon. 
Minister. , ; Treasurer of the £100,000 1 Fund will be: 
| "8 Gr Avenue, Hale, | 
94. by post rod. Ringway 3726. Nr. Altrincham, Chesh = 
WEATHERALL.—On 29th Miles and Dr 
July, Dr. and Dr. i eee 
WHEN JESUS WAS TWELVE Weatherall. of 55 Falcon Rd, Edinburgh, « daughter (Rosamon 
A modern mystery play for children. | By Joyce Gow — — — 
rod. MONTGOMERY. ugust, in Royal Victoria Hospital 
of Beechcroft, Holywood, Co The 
PULPIT VACANCY 
The Lindsey Press, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.! OB LANE UNITARIAN CHAPEL, FAILSWORTH.—The Pup 
, will become vacant in the near future and applications from ce 
“free 

“pla 

carri 
Mancumster, Moss Side, Brooks’s Bar, 11, —. he 
MancHester, Pendicton Unitarian, Cross Lane, 6.30, Rev. B. SHorr. 

Mancuester, Platt Ch., Rusholme, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. S. a pk 
Whiteheld, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. 


Mancuester, Stand Chapel, 
Wilbraham ALKER. 
MANCHESTER, Choriton-cum-Hardy, 10.45, 

McMULLAN. > Portland 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. H. Morris. 
Mancuuster, Wythenshawe, Un. Brownley Benchill, 6. Canal St., 10.30, Mr. Exic 6.30, 
MANSFIELD, Old Meeting House, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hea Stocxport, Unitarian Ch., St. Peter’s Gate, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. J. 

AUGHAN. 

Mexponoucn, Free Christian Ch., 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. E. A. Davies. 


see Lancaster. 
Cross Rev. C. G. Toor. 
Rd., 10.45 and 6, Rev. W. 


10.30 and 6, Supply. 
» 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. H. 


Church 

Atkinson Rd, 

Scamponoucs, Un. 

and 6.30, Rev. J. A. 
Fulwood Old Chapel, 11, Rev. P. N. 

6.30, Mr. T. H. Mouss. 

Upper Chep.. 11, Mr. T. H. Moess, 6.30, Mr. W. E. 


MORECAMBE, SWANSEA, SL, 0.30, Kev. BASIL VINEY, 11, Fre 
Mossuzy, C Swinton Hall 10.45 and 650, Rew. J. Ham Sur 
of tae Divine Unity, Place, Old Mtg. Howse, Ashfcad Rd., 6.30, Rev. G. J. G. Gare. 
Newscasts, Sells, Unitarian O84 Mecting House, 6. Rev. W Torquay, Uni Ch. off Higher Testace, 6.30, Rev. C. W. Towne. 
McELpowney. Cong: Unites Church, 6 fice. AF. O. Toma 
Newrort, Lo.W., Un. Ch., High St, 11 and 6.30, Rev.G. R. Bucxuey. WAtLasey, Memorml Ch., Manor Rd_, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. L. 
Newron Assor, Albany St., 6.30, Rev. C. G. Toonz. Wanenam, Unitarian and F.C. Ch_, South St., 6.30, Mr. W. E. 
A. Ww. Cairo $e, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. B. Tora. 
High Chap 043 6 High St. Ch 6.30, Rev. 
NOTTINGHAM, Pavement West Kimesyr, Gardens, 11 a VIDSON. 
Lord Flowerpste Old Chepel 6; Rev. H.W. 
Oxrorp, Manchester All Souls’ ~ 
| Papsuam, Nazareth Un. Woonmait Spa, Mill Lane, 2.30, Rev. 
Panx Las Cuaret, near 11 and Youn, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 6.30. Closed during August. 
PrymoutH, Unitn. Centre, AUSTRALIA 
Ape_ame, Un. Christian Wakefield 
at 62 Kingston Crcecent, North Ead, Mantily Savion, Odes 
Ch., Church St., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. Hawontn. > 
and Sundays, 11. New South Wales, Unitarian Church, 15 Francis Hyde 
Rocumaze, Bleckwater and 6. Closed thas CANADA 
MontreaL, Church of the Messiah, Sherbrooke St. West and Sampson St. 
Tonoetto, Fast Uniterion Ch, Jarvis St, 
11, Rev. W. P. 
Vancouver, Fisst Uniearian Res. 
AuckLanp, Unitarian Ch., Ponsonby and 7, Mz. K. | 
| Row. Lowes. Quay, 7,—- | 
Sapssouts, 630, Dr. R. F. Rarmeay. SOUTH AFRICA 
SouTHaMPTOR, Ondasnce Rd, 6.30, ——. Care Town, Hout Suscct, 11 and 7, Rev. D. S. 
ot Tee Chandes Placer, Londen, W. aed Published T= 


